APPENDIX 


A chronology of the Great Strike 


May 15 — Representatives of the four great eastern trunk lines—Penn- 
sylvania, New York Central & Hudson, Erie, and Baltimore 
& Ohio—meet in Chicago and conclude a pooling agree- 
ment, including an agreement to reduce wages of their em- 
ployees by another 10 percent. 

June 1 — Pennsylvania Railroad announces a 10 percent wage cut for 
its employees, and also that additional doubleheader freight 
trains will be introduced. 

June 2 — One hundred longshoremen employed by the Pennsylvania 

Railroad on New York docks walk out in protest against the 
June 1 wage cut. They return to work after three weeks, ac- 
cepting compromise offer from the company. 
— Grievance committee of between thirty and forty railroad 
workers on the Pennsylvania Railroad meets with President 
Thomas A. Scott in Philadelphia and pleads for rescinding of 
the wage cut, pointing out that it is reducing their wages to 
the starvation level. Scott rejects their plea, arguing that the 
railroad is being kept in operation to provide jobs for the 
men, even though it is not making any profit. 
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— Trainmen’s Union is organized in Allegheny City, Penn- 
sylvania, as a union of all railroad workers, with plans to 
strike on June 27 to force employers to rescind the 10 per- 
cent wage cut. Robert Ammon, freight brakeman on the 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railroad, becomes the 
union’s head and chief organizer. In three weeks, it has 500 
members in its Pittsburgh-Allegheny City local and has lo- 
cals organized on the Baltimore & Ohio line from Pittsburgh 
to Baltimore; on the Fort Wayne line from Pittsburgh to 
Chicago; on the Northern Central, the Atlantic & Great 
Western, and the Erie lines, and on the entire Pennsylvania 
line, covering more than 2,000 miles. 


June 27 — General strike on railroads scheduled by the Trainmen’s 


Union to start at noon, but canceled when informers lead to 
the discharge of many members, and dissension breaks out 
in the union’s ranks. 


July 1 — All leading railroads in the country reduce wages of their 


employees by 10 percent, except the Baltimore & Ohio, which 
did not immediately join the wage-cutting drive. 


July 11 — President John W. Garrett of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 


road announces a 10 percent wage cut for all employees, to 
take effect on the following Monday, July 16. 


Monday, July 16 — Ten percent wage reduction for all employees goes 


into effect on the entire Baltimore & Ohio Line. 

— Strike begins on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, two 
miles out of Baltimore at Camden Junction, in opposition 
to the 10 percent wage reduction. Baltimore police arrest 
strikers. 

— Strike begins at Martinsburg, West Virginia, on Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, in opposition to the 10 percent wage re- 
duction. 

— Robert Pitcairn, general superintendent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s western division, in Pittsburgh, posts no- 
tice that starting Thursday July 19, all eastbound trains go- 
ing as far as Altoona will be doubleheaders. 
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Tuesday, July 17 — Militia sent to Martinsburg, West Virginia, by Gov- 
ernor Henry M. Mathews to put down strike. 

— First striker wounded: William Vandergriff shot by mili- 
tia at Martinsburg and dies a few days later. 

— Strike breaks out in every city on the Baltimore & Ohio 
main line. 

Wednesday, July 18 — Governor Mathews and President Garrett of 
the Baltimore & Ohio ask President Rutherford B. Hayes to 
send federal troops to Martinsburg. President Hayes issues 
proclamation admonishing all in Martinsburg against aid- 
ing or taking part in “such unlawful proceedings,” and or- 
ders General William H. French to proceed to Martinsburg 
with the Second U.S. Artillery to enforce his proclamation. 
— Strike breaks out on the Baltimore & Ohio at Cumber- 
land, Maryland. 

— Strike breaks out on the Baltimore & Ohio at Newark, Ohio. 

Thursday, July 19 — Strike begins on the Pennsylvania Railroad at 
Pittsburgh in opposition to the doubleheader policy. Strik- 
ers stop freight trains attempting to move out. 

—John Scott, general solicitor for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, sends telegram in the name of Sheriff Fife to Adjutant 
General Latta, asking for militia. Governor John F. Hartranft, 
on vacation, has authorized Latta to act in his name, and the 
Adjutant General orders a regiment of the Sixth Division in 
Pittsburgh to the scene of the strike. 

— Strike on the Baltimore & Ohio becomes general, extend- 
ing all along the line from Martinsburg to Chicago. 

Friday, July 20 — Strike broken on the Baltimore & Ohio at Martins- 
burg by federal troops. Freight traffic resumes. 

— Strikers at Cumberland stop freight trains from going 
through and are aided by boatmen of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Canal. 

— Governor John Lee Carroll of Maryland calls out the Bal- 
timore Fiftieth and Sixth Militia regiments to go to Cum- 
berland. 
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—En route to Camden Depot in Baltimore, militia is at- 
tacked by crowd and fires into it, killing eleven innocent 
people and wounding many others. Enraged crowds burn 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad property at Camden Depot and 
prevent militia from going to Cumberland. Governor Car- 
roll calls on President Hayes to send federal troops to Balti- 
more, and at 11:30 p.m. Hayes orders three companies of 
regulars from New York Harbor, under command of Gener- 
al Winfield Hancock, to leave for Baltimore. 

— After Pittsburgh militia fraternizes with strikers, First Di- 
vision of National Guard in Philadelphia is ordered to Pitts- 
burgh. 
— Pittsburgh strikers present demands to officials of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, asking for rescinding of 10 percent 
wage cut and doubleheader order. They are rejected. 

— Strike extends to the Erie, Union Pacific, and other lines, 
Erie workers at Hornellsville, New York, walk out. 


Saturday, July 21 — Philadelphia militia shoots into crowd in Pitts- 


burgh, killing ten and wounding eleven. Infuriated crowd 
drives militia into roundhouse in Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company freight yard and sets fire to railroad’s property. 
Fire extends for three miles to city limits and burns through 
Saturday night and Sunday, destroying 39 buildings of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 104 engines, 45 passenger cars, and 
over 1,200 freight cars. 

— Marines from Washington Naval Yard are stationed in 
Baltimore with three pieces of artillery from Fort McHenry, 
as well as soldiers from New York Harbor and a regiment 
from Fortress Monroe, Virginia. 

— Strike spreads almost from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
— Workers on the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago line 
in Allegheny City walk out. 


Sunday, July 22 — Committee of Safety formed in Pittsburgh. 


— Philadelphia militia escapes from roundhouse and shoots 
way out of Pittsburgh, killing twenty more people on the 
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way. Several militiamen are killed and more are wounded. 
— Pennsylvania Railroad employees in Philadelphia join the 
strike, as do workmen on the Delaware Railroad and New 
Jersey Central. 

— At Hornellsville, on the Erie Railroad, men prevent trains 
from going out, despite military. 

— Strike begins at Columbus, Ohio, on the Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis & Chicago line. 

— Strike in Buffalo on Lake Shore Road, Erie, and New York 
Central. 

— Strike begins at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, on Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad. 

— Main line of Pennsylvania Railroad from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh is virtually paralyzed. 

— Strike begins in Reading, Pennsylvania, on Philadelphia 
& Reading Railroad. 

— Robert Ammon takes control of Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
& Chicago Railroad’s dispatcher’s office and conducts its 
passenger traffic until Tuesday, July 24. 

— Workers in East St. Louis, Illinois, go out on strike on all 
railroads leading into the city. 

— President Hayes holds first special cabinet meeting on the 
strike. 

— Philip Van Patten, national secretary of the Workingmen’s 
Party of the United States, sends letters from Chicago to all 
sections of the party, urging aid for the railroad strikers, and 
emphasizing the party’s chief demands: government own- 
ership of the railroads and telegraph lines, and an eight-hour 
day in all industry. 

Monday, July 23 — Strikers in East St. Louis take possession of the 
Relay Depot and strikers’ executive committee issues “Gen- 
eral Order No. 1,” forbidding freight trains to leave any yard. 
— Mass meeting held in the heart of St. Louis, at Lucas 
Market, called by the Workingmen’s Party of St. Louis, to 
voice sympathy with railroad strikers. 
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— Six companies of Fourth National Guard arrive in Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, and militiamen shoot into crowd, killing 
eleven innocent people. 

— Strike begins in Rochester, New York, on New York Cen- 
tral. 

— Strike begins on Vandalia line in Terre Haute, Indiana, 
and on Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis and Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis lines in Indianapolis. 
— Strike begins in Toledo, Ohio, on Cincinnati, Ohio & Mis- 
sissippi line. 

— Mass meeting held in Chicago at Market Square, called 
by the Workingmen’s Party of Chicago in support of rail- 
road strikers. 

— Strike begins in Chicago when switchmen of Michigan 
Central line strike for more pay. 

— One hundred twenty-five marines from Baltimore arrive 
in Philadelphia under General Winfield Hancock. 

— General John Pope leaves Leavenworth, Kansas, for St. 
Louis, with six companies of regulars of the U.S. Twenty- 
third Infantry. 

— Sixty-fifth Regiment called to Buffalo, New York, by Gov- 
ernor Robinson. 

— General William Getty, with federal troops, starts to break 
the strike on the Baltimore & Ohio at Cumberland, Mary- 
land, by opening the freight blockade at every point. 

— Four pieces of cannon are brought to the New York City 
Post Office. 

— Mass meeting held in San Francisco, called by the Work- 
ingmen’s Party of San Francisco in support of eastern strik- 
ers, but it is taken over by anti-Chinese rioters, leading to 
prolonged rioting against dwellings of Chinese. 

— “Monster meeting” of railroad workers in Kansas City 
declares a general strike, to begin at noon, Tuesday, July 
24, demanding restoration of wages to January 1, 1874, 
level. 
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Tuesday, July 24 — Resolution passed at mass meeting in St. Louis, 
called by the Workingmen’s Party of St. Louis, for a general 
strike with two principal objectives: an eight-hour day, and 
the prohibition of child labor. 

— Committee of Public Safety formed in St. Louis by con- 
servative forces after meeting of businessmen in mayor's 
office. 

— Chicago strike spreads to all railroads, and strikers are 
joined by workers in other industries. 

— Mayor Becker of Buffalo, New York, issues proclamation 
that anyone found on streets after ten o'clock will be arrested. 
— General strike fails to develop in Kansas City. 

— Up to this date, strikes have occurred on the following 
lines: Baltimore & Ohio; Pennsylvania; New York Central; 
Erie; Lake Shore; Michigan Southern; Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne 
& Chicago; Pittsburgh, St. Louis & Cincinnati; Vandalia; Ohio 
& Mississippi; Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianap- 
olis; Philadelphia & Reading; Philadelphia & Erie; Erie & 
Pittsburgh; Chicago, Alton & St. Louis; Canadian Southern; 
and some minor roads. 

Wednesday, July 25 — Great parade of strikers in St. Louis, including 
many Blacks, closes down business establishments and prac- 
tically achieves a general strike. 

— Strike spreads all over Chicago. Many clashes between 
police and crowds. Police attack and fire into crowds, killing 
workers. Police attack peaceful meeting of the Workingmen’s 
Party and break it up. 

— President Hayes orders six companies of Ninth Division 
to go to Chicago, if needed. 

— Striking laborers, many of them Blacks, march through 
Louisville, and business is completely suspended. Mayor, with 
over a thousand men enrolled in the militia, anxiously awaits 
arrival of U.S. troops. 

— Governor Hartranft of Pennsylvania wires President Hayes 
that in his opinion the disturbances have “assumed the char- 
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acter of a general insurrection,” which cannot be suppressed 
by the “organized forces” of either state or federal govern- 
ment. He urges the president to consider calling in volun- 
teers. It is decided late that day that state and federal troops 
in Pennsylvania will begin on Thursday to “open the road” 
to Pittsburgh. 
— Traffic is blocked on all lines in Indianapolis. Citizens’ 
militia is enrolled by United States District Judge Walter Q. 
Gresham, who wires President Hayes urging that federal 
troops be sent in. Although U.S. Signal Service in Indianap- 
olis reports no violence, Hayes sends in troops. 
— Committee of Safety is formed by businessmen in San 
Francisco to battle anti-Chinese rioters. Governor of Cali- 
fornia urges president to order U.S. naval vessels to take po- 
sitions in the harbor in front of the city and hold their forces 
in readiness, subject to governor’s call. 
— Night meeting of 20,000 people in Tompkins Square, New 
York City, called by the Workingmen’s Party of New York. 
Meeting is surrounded by 1,400 police and the Seventh Regi- 
ment of the National Guard, with loaded guns, ready to fire. 
Expected riot does not occur. 

Thursday, July 26 — General strike is complete in St. Louis, with busi- 
ness at a standstill. 
— Robert Ammon urges strikers in Allegheny City to give 
up strike and return to work. He is hissed and jeered, and 
resigns his leadership. 
— Strike ends in Hornellsville, New York, and is virtually 
over in Buffalo, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 
— Militia and United States troops proceed to open the road 
to Pittsburgh, where rail traffic is still blocked. 
— Reading is occupied by United States troops. 
— Eight out of ten roads operating out of Indianapolis are 
running only one passenger and one mail train each way 
per day. 
— At Cincinnati, passenger and mail trains (but no freight 
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trains) are running regularly on all lines, except the Ohio & 
Mississippi, on which no trains of any kind are running. 
— Crowds of strikers and others surge through the streets 
of Chicago, and a great battle takes place between police and 
workers (including many women), in which a number of 
workers are killed and wounded, Peaceful meeting of cabi- 
netmakers is broken into by police, with one worker killed 
and others brutally beaten. 
— Police and militia, with the backing of U.S. troops, are 
gaining control in some cities, but strike movement is still 
spreading through the middle west. 
— Supplies of food and fuel are running short in a number 
of cities. 

Friday, July 27 — General strike in St. Louis is crushed by police and 
citizens’ militia, and many strikers are arrested. 
— Strike in Toledo, which also took on the aspect of a gen- 
eral strike, ends. 
— Governor Hartranft breaks strikes in Harrisburg and Al- 
toona, Pennsylvania, with federal and state troops. Railroad 
blockade is wholly or partially raised at several of the major 
transportation centers in the East. 
— Strike ends in Chicago. 
— At Indianapolis, the secretary of the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen and others are arrested on charge of in- 
terfering with operation of railroads in federal receivership. 
However, strikers continue their stand at Terre Haute and 
Vincennes, Indiana. 
— Strike of Black and some Irish laborers begins in Galves- 
ton, Texas. 
— Strike is complete in Scranton, Pennsylvania, with min- 
ers and railroad workers out. 

Saturday, July 28 — Strike in East St. Louis is broken by United States 
troops. 
— Governor Hartranft refuses to meet with strikers in Pitts- 
burgh and breaks blockade in that area. 
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— Call of strikers in Baltimore for ending of strike by ac- 
cepting their demand for ending wage reduction, etc., is re- 
jected. 

Sunday, July 29 — Last flare-up of strike in East St. Louis is ended 
when many strikers are arrested. 

— Pennsylvania Railroad sends trains on to Altoona. 

— Great Strike is practically over, although railroad strikers 
still hold out at a few points in Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and West Virginia, and miners in northern coal fields of 
Pennsylvania still continue their strike. 

Monday, July 30 — Pennsylvania and Philadelphia & Reading Railroads 
announce they will resume normal operations on July 31. 

Tuesday, July 31 — Vice-president King announces that main line of 
Baltimore & Ohio is open for traffic. 

— President Hayes holds last cabinet meeting during the 
strike. 

— Strikers returning everywhere on lines all over the coun- 
try, seeking to regain their jobs. 

— Laborers in Galveston (mainly Black) win agreements 
giving them $2.00 a day in place of $1.50. Black washerwom- 
en in Galveston win agreements in strike against laundries 
for $1.50 per day, or $9.00 per week. 

Wednesday, August 1 — William H. Vanderbilt announces that New 
York Central has resumed normal operations, and distrib- 
utes $100,000 among workers of the railroad as a reward for 
their “loyalty.” 

— Strike broken at Scranton, Pennsylvania, by federal and 
state troops. 

Sunday, August 5 — General Meyer, Chief Signal Officer, reports to 
President Hayes: “Pax semper ubique.” 


